and Peace, famine -was threatening the countryside in the
central provinces, and Tolstoy wrote to the poet Fet the
following anxious and stirring lines: ". . . the general course
of affairs., i.e.., the impending national famine disaster,
is tormenting me more and more every day. . . . On our
table we have red radishes, yellow butter, nicely-baked
soft bread on a clean tablecloth, the garden is green, our
young ladies in muslin frocks are glad of the heat and
shade; but out there the wicked devil famine is doing
his work, covering the fields with pigweed, causing the dry
earth to crack, chafing the calloused heels of the muzhiks
and their women, splitting the hoofs of the cattle, and
shaking and stirring all the people up so that we, sit-
ting in the shade of lime trees in muslin frocks and with
yellow butter in ornamental dishes, are likely to see
trouble."
In 1891, however, the disaster was beyond all previous
dimensions and, putting all other work aside, Tolstoy
devoted all his efforts to the organizing of relief for the famine-
stricken countryside. He travelled through the rural districts
of the Tula, Oryol and Ryazan gubernias, opening relief
kitchens, collecting funds, registering the famine-stricken
families, obtaining grain and distributing it among these
families. He issued a public appeal, and he wrote articles
for the newspapers in which he blamed the tsarist-landlord
system for the disaster. Commenting on one such article
entitled "Why the Russian Peasants Are Starving," the
Moskpvskiye Vzdomosti wrote that it was "open propaganda
for the overthrow of the social and economic system that
exists all over the world! ..."
Gleb  Uspensky8   also  worked  on   "famine  relief,"   and
in    Nizhni-Novgorod   Vladimir  Galaktionovich   Korolenko9
the "living centre" of this relief work.
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